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HE  earliest  harbingers  of  spring, 
that "  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,"  are  some  of  the  "  dwell- 
ers of  the  dust''  that  have  lain  the 
sullen  winter  through,  waiting  for 
the  warming  sun  to  draw  them  above 
the  ground.  First  to  appear  is  the 
snowdrop,  "  Fair  maid  of  February," 
as  it  is  sometimes  named,  bearing 
with  drooping  head  the  cruel  fate 
which  calls  it  "  unlucky." 

Then  come  the  crocuses,  timid  little 
creatures  that  hug  close  to  Mother 
Earth  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  her 
broad  bosom  affords.  Purple  and 
gold,  pure  white,  or  faintly  streaked 
with  lavender,  they  do  not  seem  to 
need    the    sheltering    protection    of 
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gn£n    loaves ItiS-  add   so  much  to\ 
tlu  beauty  and  eft ecti venesr of  ptlw 
and  statelier  blooms. 

In  the  almanac  of  flowers  written 
in  the  garden  bed  the  crocus  plays  a 
modest  part.  But  who  has  not  felt 
a  thrill  of  delight  when,  on  looking 
from  the  window  some  rude  Alarch 
day,  a  golden  spear  was  discovered 
thrusting  itself  courageously  through 
the  snow  that  yet  lingered  there? 

In  the  second  week  of  March  — 
yes,  even  before  that  —  look  for  the 
first  bees.  Not  the  blundering  bum- 
blebees whose  loud  hum  speaks  of 
summer's  warmth,  but  the  slender 
honeybees,  alert  and  trim,  that  have 
already  visited  the  bog  for  the  pollen 
mm  the  homely  skunk-cabbage,  and 
ow  come  to  the  crocus  to  rob  it  of 
its  drops  of  nectar. 

In  almost  every  garden  of  New  Eng- 
land you  will  find  that  in  some  sunny 
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crocuses  bloom  each  spring, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  tells  the  procession  of 
the  dwellers  of  the  dust  in  their  true 
order :  — 


"  The  golden-chaliced  crocus  burns ; 
The  long  narcissus  blades  appear  ; 
The  cone-beaked  hyacinth  returns 
To  light  her  blue-flamed  chandelier. 

"  The  willow's  whistling  lashes,  wrung 
By  the  wild  winds  of  gusty  March, 
With  sallow  leaflets  lightly  strung, 
Are  swaying  by  the  tufted  larch. 

"  See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup, 
That  flames  in  glory  for  an  hour,  — 
Behold  it  withering,  then  look  up  — 
How  meek  the  forest-monarch's  flower  ! 


f  When  wake  the  violets,  Winter  dies  ; 
When  sprout  the  elm  buds,  Spring  is  near  ; 
When  lilacs  blossom,  Summer  cries, 
*  Bud,  little  roses,  Spring  is  here ! ' " 

In  the   essay  "  Of   Gardens, 
Bacon,   he    extols   the    pleasures    of 
a  garden,   and  maintains  that  there 
should  be  included  in  the  great  gar- 
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smaller  gardens  for  each  month 


in  the  year.  For  January  and  Febru- 
ary he  gives  sonic  unfamiliar  names 
like  the"Mezerion  Tree,  which  then 
blossoms,  Crocus  Vernus,  both  the 
yellow  and  the  grey,  Prim-Roses, 
Anemones,  the  early  Tulippa,  Hia- 
cynthus  Orientalis,  Chamairis,  Fret- 
telaria/' 

In  my  own  garden,  I  would  part 
with  almost  any  flower  that  makes  its 
home  there  before  I  would  give  up 
my  crocuses.  They  are  only  of  two 
shades,  yellow  and  white,  for  purple 
always  seems  to  me  to  breathe  of  sad- 
ness, and  to  my  mind  these  first  flow- 
ers should  speak  only  of  joy, — joy 
that  the  long  cold  winter  is  past,  that 
spring  is  at  hand,  that  before  long  I 
shall  welcome  to  the  garden  the  robin, 
whose  bright,  clear  whistle  will  take 
me  to  the  window  on  a  run.  There 
he  is,  on  the  old  oak,  a  tree  so  vener- 
able and  so  great  that  it  seems  a  posi- 
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tive  disrespect  to  call  it  merely  "the 
oak/'  but  which  demands  the  descrip- 
tive term  as  well,  to  signify  that  it  is 
the  dean  of  all  the  trees  hereabout,  and 
the  one  first  sought  by  the  birds. 

Before  the  last  crocus  has  burned 
its  brightness  away  I  shall  have  heard 
the  song  of  the  sparrows,  the  organ 
notes  of  the  white-throat,  and  the  field- 
sparrow  with  its  long-drawn  tones  of 
sweet  sadness,  and  the  song-sparrow 
with  its  happier  trills,  which  it  throws 
upon  the  air  almost  before  the  sun 
rises,  and  yet  has  voice  to  spare  for 
its  evening  hymn. 

Celia  Thaxter  has  written  charm- 
ingly of  the  song-sparrow  in  some 
verses  which  run :  — 

"  In  this  sweet,  tranquil  afternoon  of  spring, 
While  the  low  sun  declines  in  the  clear  west, 

I  sit  and  hear  the  blithe  song-sparrow  sing 
His  strain  of  rapture  not  to  be  suppressed ; 

Pondering  life's  problem  strange,  while  death  draws 
near,  — i 

I  listen  to  his  dauntless  song  of  cheer. 
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Thou  little  bird,  how  canst  thou  thus,  rejoice, 
As  it  the  vvottd  had  known  nor  sin  noi*  eui 

•ic\  er,  meant  to  mock  us  with  th 
That  is  the  key-note  of  the  universe, 
T!i.u  song  "i  perfect  trust,  of  perfect  cheer, 
Ccmrageous,  tohstant  free  pi  doubt  or  Pear. 

little  helper,  ah,  my  comrade  sv. 
Mv  old  cofrjpanion  in  that  far-off  time 

When  on  lilt's  threshold  childhood  .1  feet 

i  lanced  in  the  sunrise:  Joy  was  at  its  prime 
When  ail  mv  luurt  responded  to  thy  i 
Unconscious  of  earth's  discords  harsh  and  sti 

11  And  slowly  all  my  soul  with  comfort  tills. 

And  the  old  hope  revives  and  coura ■:. 
Up  the  deserted  shore  i  fresh  tide  thrills, 

And  like  a  dream  the  dark  mpod  melts  and 
And  with  tin  joy  again  will  I  rejoice; 
G<>d  ne\er  meant  to  mock  us  with  that  voice  I  " 

The  warm  sun  brings  warm  hues. 

44  when  daff<  >diis  begin  to  peer 
With  heigh,  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 

Why  then  comes  in  the  sweet  61  the  year," 

and  with  it  banks  of  yellow  blooms. 

While  the  more  stately  garden  il<  fwers 
have  been  storied  and  sung  by  pojetp  of 
^reat  and  lesser  degfee,  the  humble 
pKfimgsdf  the  year  have  not  been  with- 
out their  admirers.    The  greatest  poet 
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Daffodils 


akespeare,  born  in  April  him- 
self, has  celebrated  the  flowers  of  his 
month  by  loving  and  frequent  refer- 
ence. The  iris,  the  mary-buds,  and 
daffodils  are  mentioned  over  and  over 
again,  his  love  of  flowers,  like  his 
knowledge  of  them,  being  remarkable. 
The  daffodil,  a  species  of  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  of  the  prettiest  poems  ever 
written.    It  was  Herrick  who  wrote, 

"  Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon." 

Wordsworth's  even  more   charming 
verses  on  the  same  flowers  begin  :- 

"  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

hen  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 
iii^egide  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

t'ring  and  dancing  in  the  breeze." 


through  England  this  pretty 
posy  is  woven  about  with  quaint  con- 
ceits.    It  is  sometimes  called  lent-lily, 
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and   dedicated    to  "Our   Lady."      In 
Germany  it  is  called  "  JosephTs  stkif, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  many  flowerswhfch, 
it  is  told,  budded  in  Joseph's  hand. 

That  all  these  early  flowers  are 
accredited  with  bringing  misfortune 
with  them  is  shown  over  and  over 
igaijQu  In  some  parts  of  England  no 
ydting  maid  would  pluck  a  daffodil ; 
it  would  be  courting  death.  How 
prettily  Herrick  tells  it:  — 

44  When  a  daffodil  I  see 
Hafiging  down  her  head  towards  me, 
Guess  I  may  what  I  must  be  ; 
First,  I  shall  decline  my  head; 
See<  >ndlv.  I  shall  be  dead  ; 
lastly,  safety  buried." 

If  one  wishes  for  positive  distraction, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  florist's  cata- 
logues, under  the  head  "  DaiTodils." 
They  run  riot  through  hundreds  of 
fascinating  (idles:  the  Circe,  the  Alary 
Anderson,  —  why  did  they  not  call  one 
variety    the    Heidi  (a  ?  —  the    Phoenix, 
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the  sulphur  hoop-petticoat,  and  a  score 
of  equally  suggestive  names.  Long  ago 
I  fell  a  victim  to  the  spell  which  is 
woven  by  "the  dwellers  of  the  dust," 
and  all  winter  long  within  doors  they 
make  glad  spots  of  fragrance  and 
beauty,  and  require  the  least  attention 
of  any  blooming  thing  I  know. 

It  is  my  fancy  to  render  them  as 
ethereal  as  possible.  Out  of  doors 
they  may  be  children  of  the  dust,  but 
in  the  house  they  are  creatures  of  light 
and  air,  and  —  water!  Not  a  bulb 
will  I  dabble  with  that  will  not  con- 
sent to  grow  for  me  in  water,  and 
when  you  once  make  up  your  mind  to 
this  idea  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
you  can  bend  to  your  will.  From 
November  till  April,  that  is  from 
"  snow-fly  to  grass-cut,"  as  my  Dutch 
gardener  expresses  it,  I  expect  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  and  by  beginning 
in  season  I  always  have  it. 
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The  first  (ocome  a 
N.  la/ctia  being  my  favourite 


arc  the  Narcissi,  the 
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sonic  Chinese  store  to  buy  these,  an  J 
set  the  large, heavy  bulbs  amklbright- 
hued  stones  that  I  have  been  for  years 
collecting  from  the  seashore.  These 
bulbs  are  always  placed  in  a  bowl  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  gay  in  colour  and 
inimitable  in  design,  for  I  have  a  fancy 
that  the  bulbs  bloom  more  freely  if 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  their  own  nation- 
ality !  Who  knows  but  they  whisper 
together  of  when  they  were  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  Narcissi  long  for  the 
presence  of  the  sweet  singing  insects, 
so  numerous  in  their  own  flowery  land  ? 
After  the  Chinese  lilies  have  bloomed 
then  come  the  Paper-white  Narcissus, 
sweet  and  free-bloomers,  filling  the 
house  with  then  perfume,  so  that  when 
you  enter  from  out  of  doors  you  I  eel 
as  if  Spliflfg  were  within,  no  matter 
what  the  temperature  without. 
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come  the  hyacinths,  every 
colour,  single  and  double,  each  colour 
glowing  in  a  glass  as  near  to  its  own 
shade  as  I  can  get  it.  My  favourites 
are  the  rose-pink  and  yellow  ones,  the 
latter  having  a  tendency  to  bloom  in 
a  ball,  instead  of  lengthening  into  a 
tall  stem,  as  one  would  expect 

These  toll  me  along  till  I  can  see  the 
first  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  then  I 
hurry  the  old  bulbs  into  good,  rich  soil, 
for  a$  m^y  have  given  to  me  of  their 
best,  I  return  thanks  in  the  way  most 
grateful  to  them. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  flowers  growing  out 
of  doors.  Let  us  take  up  once  more 
rocession  of  the  spring. 

hyacinth,  quite  in  contrast  to 

other  flowers  of  the  spring,  seems 

oppressed  with  a  burden  of  sadness 

and  bears  on  its  frail  petals  the  notes 

of    grief,    recording    the    sorrow   of 
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Apollo  for  the  death  ot  hjjs  iavourite, 
Ilyacinthus. 

"The  melancholy  hyacinth,  thai  wtt 

All  night  And  never  nits  an  eye  ail  day," 

as  one  poet  phrases  it,  hang*  his  head 
overburdened  with  sweetness.  Like 
the  crocus,  the  hyacinth  rejoices  in  the 
colour  purple,  beginning  at  a  shade  so 
pale  that  it  seems  more  like  the  tint 
of  far-away  hills  than  a  tlower  near  at 
hand,  and  coming  down  through  an 
hundred  tones  to  that  deep,  dark  tint 
that  we  associate  with  the  words 
44  royal  purple." 

The  wild  hyacinth,  the  grape  hya- 
cinth, with  its  flowers  which  never 
seem  to  fully  expand,  range  through 
many  lovely  shades  of  that  most  rare 
of  all  colours  in  nature,  blue. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  eminent 
English  naturalist,  has  an  explanation 
for  this  rarity,  and  says :  — 

"If  blue  is  the  favourite  colour  M 
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bees,  and  if  bees  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  flowers,  how  is  it 
that  there  are  so  few  blue  ones?  I 
believe  the  explanation  to  be  that  all 
blue  flowers  have  descended  from 
ancestors  in  which  the  flowers  were 
green,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  in 
which  the  leaves  surrounding  the 
stamens  and  pistil  were  green,  and 
that  they  have  passed  through  stages 
of  white  and  yellow,  and  generally 
red,  before  becoming  blue." 

One  cannot  bear  to  think  that  our 
sweet,  native  wild  hyacinth  ever  mas- 
queraded in  a  gown  of  red  or  yellow, 
for  though  it  is  far  paler  in  colour 
than  the  Siberian  scilla,  when  it  is 
seen  growing  in  a  mass  its  effect  can 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  Baby's 
Breath  and  Lady's  Tresses  are  two  of 
the  fanciful  local  names  bestowed 
on  these  charming  plants  in  New 
England. 
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The  jonquil  with  its  golden  eye  is  a 
modest  fldwer.  The  narcissus,  its  gar- 
den mate,  has  had  so  much  legendary 
lore  hung  from  its  snowy  star  that  its 
very  name  suggests  a  fairy  tale.  Can 
you  not  see  the  young  Narcissus  in 
the  wood,  tall,  slender-limbed,  and 
graceful,  armed  with  his  hunting 
spear?  No  wonder  he  tries  to  forget 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  the  im- 
portunities of  Echo,  a  charming  nymph 
't  is  true,  but  whose  ceaseless  iteration 
serves  only  to  annoy  him.  Coming 
upon  a  little  brook,  he  casts  himself 
beside  it  and  bends  forward  to  drink. 
He  starts  back,  for,  as  he  thinks,  a 
lovely  nymph  of  the  pool  rises  to  meet 
him.  Admiring  the  wealth  of  golden 
curls,  the  blue  eye  and  the  rosy  cheek, 
he  smiles  at  her.  She  smiles  in  answer; 
he  thrusts  his  hands  in  the  cool  water 
to  meet  her  hands,  but  alas !  she  is 
ever  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  poor 
16 
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youth  languishes  and  dies, 
dreaming  that  the  unattainable  is  but 
his  own  image.  His  companions  find 
his  body  by  the  pool  and  go  sadly 
through  the  wood  to  gather  fagots  for 
his  funeral  pyre.  When  they  came 
for  the  body  it  was  gone,  but  growing 
where  it  lay  was  a  plant  with  starry 
blossoms  and  a  golden  eye.  They 
name  it  Narcissus  in  memory  of  their 
friend,  and  to  this  day  we  call  it  by 
the  same  name. 

There  is  a  quaint  old  poem  called 
"The  Cherry  and  the  Slae,"  written 
1?97.      In    it    the    poet    Mont- 
gomery   tells    his    opinion    of    poor 
Narcissus :  — 


The  painted  pawn  with  Argus  eyes 
Ian  on  his  May-cock  call ; 
he  turtle  wails  on  withered  trees, 

And  Echo  answers  all, 

Repeating-,  with  greeting, 

How  fair  Narcissus  fell, 

By  lying  and  spying 

His  shadow  in  the  well." 
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Golden  daffodils  were  chosen  by 
the  goddesses  for  wreaths  and  chip- 
lets  and  to  decorate  their  altars.    We 

know  and  love  them  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  box-bordered  and  sweet  with 
lilac  and  lavender,  where  the  tall  lark- 
spur and  hollyhock  stand  up  like  sen- 
tinels, and  where  the  thrushes  sing  at 
dusk.  The  bee  crawls  into  the  deep 
tube  and  comes  out  covered  with 
golden  dust,  which  he  neatly  scrapes 
oil  and  crowds  into  his  two  baskets, 
and  carries  away  to  the  hive. 

By  the  Sweet  Waters  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  centuries  ago,  the  Persian 
lover  sought  a  flower  with  scarlet 
petals  and  a  heart  of  gold.  We  call 
it  the  tulip.  To  him  it  was  the  em- 
blem of  love,  and  with  this  flower  in 
his  hand  no  words  were  needed  when 
he  sollght  his  lady.  Though  in  Persia, 
on  the  shores  of  the  blue  A\editer- 
ranean,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  this 
18 
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flower  is  found  in  native  wildness, 
we  know  it  only  as  one  of  those  glo- 
ries of  the  plant  world  which  rise  into 
gorgeousness  from  a  brown  and  stolid 
bulb.  It  is  like  the  wonderful  birth 
which  takes  place  in  the  chrysalis 
from  which  a  butterfly  emerges,  a 
creature  so  ethereal  and  gossamer  that 
it  looks  as  if  the  sun  and  a  rainbow 
were  responsible  for  its  being. 

Never  has  there  been  a  plant  which 
has  occupied  quite  the  same  position 
and  achieved  the  same  notoriety  as 
the  tulip,  and  it  was  in  the  little 
country  behind  the  dykes  that  the 
fancy  for  tulips  rose  to  its  greatest 
heights,  and  fell.  Early  in  l^OO 
Dutch  merchantmen  had  sailed  to 
Constantinople  and  brought  home 
spices  and  sandalwood,  attar  of  roses 
and  mats  of  richest  dyes,  but  for  the 
wife  or  sweetheart  was  brought  a  yet 
choicer  gift,  —  a  packet  of  seeds  or 
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a  handful  of  strange  roots  which  the 
travellers  xiid  bare  wonderful  flowers, 
richer  and  more  varied  in  colour  than 

any  that  they  knew. 

These  treasures  were  planted  in  the 

quaint  Dutch  gardens  by  the  "  Vrouw" 
herself,  and  were  watched  and  tended 
with  infinite  care.  It  was  not  till 
16M  that  what  the  world  knows  as 
the  "  tulip  mania  "  reached  its  height, 
and  thousands  of  florins  were  not 
deemed  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
choice  specimen.  The  Dutch  were 
proud  of  their  prowess  on  the  sea, 
and  named  many  of  the  lovely  flowers 
after  their  famous  admirals,  as  the 
highest  honour  to  be  conferred. 

There  were  at  one  time  in  all  Hol- 
land but  two  bulbs  of  a  certain  variety 
called  Semper  Augustus.  One  was 
treasured  at  The  Hague,  the  other 
at  Amsterdam.  Doctors,  merchant 
princes,  savants  vied  with  each  other 
20 
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as  to  who  should  possess  them,  and 
an  incredible  sum  of  gold,  with  horses 
and  carriages  added,  was  necessary  to 
tempt  the  owner  to  part  with  one.  It 
seems  certain  that  it  was  love  rather 
than  a  mere  desire  for  barter  which 
caused  the  giving  up  of  houses  and 
lands,  cattle,  and  even  clothes  to  gain 
possession  of  a  pot  of  tulips. 

Though  for  a  century  these  flowers 
had  been  highly  considered  in  Holland, 
there  were  three  years  when  no  price 
seemed  too  extravagant.  Some  pecul- 
iar combination  of  soil  and  air  seems 
to  dwell  in  that  land  wrested  from  the 
sea,  and  to-day,  as  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  choicest  and  most  brilliant 
specimens  are  grown  there.  The  tulip 
beds  near  Haarlem  are  among  the 
wonders  of  that  quaint  town.  One 
may  see  their  brilliant  colours  miles 
away,  and  as  they  bend  and  sway  in 
the  breeze  they  look  like  webs  of 
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splendid  silk.  It  is  possible  to  wan- 
der tor  days  through  these  flower 
gardens  and  enjoy  their  beauty. 

But  Holland  is  not  alone  in  her  love 
for  this  flower,  nor  in  the  legends 
which  gather  about  it.  By  one  of 
those  curious  anomalies  the  tulip 
lias  had  various  unpleasant  qualities 
fastened  upon  it.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  inconstancy.  The  poets,  too,  use 
her  ill,  and  call  her  "flaunting"  And 
"bold,"  comparing  her  disadvanta- 
geously  with  other  flowers. 

In  "The  Speech  of  Rowers/'  by 
Thomas  Fuller,  written  about  1MO, 
he  causes  the  rose  to  complain  about 
the  favour  into  which  the  tulip  has 
come. 

"There  is  lately  [says  the  rose]  a 
flower  —  shal  I  call  it  so?  —  in  cour- 
LMe  I  will  tearme  it  so,  though  it 
Jevive  not  the  appellation,  a  Toolip, 
which  hath  engrafted   the   love   and 
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affections  of  most  people  unto  it ;  and 
what  is  this  Toolip?  An  ill  favour 
wrapt  up  in  pleasant  colours ;  as  for 
the  use  thereof  in  Physic  no  Physitian 
hath  honoured  it  yet  with  the  men- 
tion, nor  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  name." 
Dryden  had  a  few  words  of  praise 
for  her ;  telling  of  a  timid  lass,  — 

"  Some  fair  tulip  by  a  storm  oppressed, 
Shrinks  up,  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest." 

If  we  wish,  however,  to  see  the 
spot  where  the  tulip  is  best  loved, 
where  she  has  no  evil  quality  attached 
to  her  bright  bells,  we  must  go  to 
Devonshire,  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  England,  a  land  of  brightness  and 
bloom,  where  the  country  folk  still 
listen  in  the  early  spring  for  the 
laverock  singing  on  the  rosebush,  and 
where  clotted  cream  and  strawberries, 
with  a  cutting  from  a  brown  loaf, 
seem  a  feast  beyond  all  others.     In 


s  green  and  fertile  Devon  lived  a 


this  green  and  fertile  IK 
widow  who  owned  a  rose-coVer&j 
cottage  and  loved  all  her  flowers 
dearly,  for  she  had  no  children.  In 
her  garden  plot  she  grew,  year  after 
year,  tulips,  —  great  golden  ones,  pale 
pink,  and  scarlel  ones  like  the  heart 
of  a  glowing  coal.  Every  day  in  early 
spring  she  watched  and  tended  them, 
covering  the  young  plants  with  warm 
leaves  and  straw  when  the  nights 
were  frosty.  When  the  hawthorn 
just  began  to  show  its  buds  her  tulips 
were  swinging  their  bells,  and  passersr 
by  on  a  clear  night  heard  the  softest 
music  coming  from  the  garden  bed. 
They  smiled  as  thev  heard  it,  for  they 
knew  what  it  was.  The  pixies  had 
come  out  of  the  wood  and  were  rock- 
ing their  little  brown  babies  to  sleep 
in  the  tulip  cups  and  singing  softly  as 
thev  rocked. 

As  long  as   the  widow  lived    her 
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tulips  were  the  finest  in  all  the  country 
thereabouts,  but  finally  she  died,  and 
her  cottage  went  to  the  next  of  kin,  — 
a  rough  fellow  who  cared  not  a  whit 
for  flowers.  He  dug  up  the  tulip  bed 
and  planted  potatoes  there,  and  he 
did  not  tend  the  grave  of  the  widow. 
But  it  was  not  neglected.  Even  in 
winter  the  grass  upon  it  seemed 
greener  than  elsewhere,  and  in  spring 
people  came  from  far  and  wide  to  see 
that  narrow  plot  of  ground.  Every 
inch  of  it  was  a  mass  of  bloom  with 
gorgeous  tulips,  —  the  blossoms  that 
used  to  wave  in  her  garden.  The 
pixies  had  gathered  up  the  bulbs 
thrown  out  by  the  heir  and  planted 
them  for  her  sake.  The  reason  why 
the  tulip-blooms  last  a  whole  month 
longer  than  any  other  blossom  is  so 
that  the  pixie  babies  shall  have  their 
cradles  till  they  grow  up,  for  pixie 
babies  grow  fast.  At  least  this  is  the 
*5 
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story  the  good  wife  in  Devon  Will  tell 

you  when  you  admire  her  tulips  wav- 
ing in  the  scented  breeze. 

Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  sturdy 

flower-lover  that  he  was  as  well  as 
saver  of  souls,  lived  about  seventy-five 

years,  from  1>74  to  16£6,  and  tended 
his  flowers  in  the  shaded  garden  of 
his  palaee,  and  wrote  about  them  too. 
Of  tulips  he  says:  — 

44  These  Flowers  are  true  Clients  of 
the  Sunne;  how  observant  they  are 
of  his  motion  and  influence.  At  even 
they  shut  up,  as  mourning  for  his  de- 
parture, without  whom  they  neither 
can  nor  would  flourish  in  the  morn- 
ing; they  welcome  his  rising  with  a 
cheerlull  opennesse,  and  at  noone  are 
fully  displayed  in  a  free  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  bounty." 

Your   true   lover  of  flowers   c 
not  a  whit  whether  the  blosson  that 
excites  his  fancy  is  a  spoiled  darling 
"  26 
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of  the  garden  or  a  wildling  of  the 
fields.  In  truth  he  almost  prefers  the 
latter  as  being  more  directly  a  gift  of 
Nature,  a  something  that  has  come 
without  his  volition,  and  not  through 
his  agency.  He  knows  every  blossom 
which  grows  within  a  mile  of  his 
door,  and  not  a  daffodil  or  a  cowslip  can 
wither  and  fall  without  his  missing  it. 
Particularly  true  is  this  of  the  early 
blossoms  which  come  before  the  whole 
earth  has  put  on  her  mantle  of  spring. 

The  impulse  to  pluck  a  flower  is 
set  in  almost  every  breast,  —  if  not  for 
one's  own  adornment,  then  to  deck  a 
loved  one.  From  such  impulses  sprang 
the  use  of  flowers  in  various  festivals. 

In  northern  Europe,  in  those  early 
times  which  are  so  far  back  that  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  appreciate  their  crude- 
ness,  long  before  the  Romans  had 
swept  up  from  the  south,  or  Christian 
ideas  had  crept  in  their  wake,  the  rude 
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barbarians   held  their  oMra, 
festival. 
So  wedded  to  this  festival  had  the 

people  become,  thai  even  after  Chris- 
tianity came  to  be  a  power  the  old 
ceremonies  were  observed,  and  the 
festival  of  (he  spring  was  moulded 
to  conform  to  the  new  truths,  :\nd  we 
have  our  Easter,  the  most  sacred  and 
most  hopeful  festival  of  the  Christian 
year. 

The  ceremony  of  dressing  wells  has 
come  down  from  the  time  n\  the 
Druids. 

A  pretty  survival  of  this  festival  has 
for  many  years  been  observed  ai  Tis- 
sington,  in  England,  where  the  wells  are 
dressed  on  Ascension  Day.  Wreaths, 
and  flowers  and  leaves  arranged  in 
fanciful  devices,  and  interwoven  with 
symbols  and  texts, are  laid  on  the  open- 
ings of  the  wells,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  there  through  all  the  day.     In 
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called  "  The  Fleece 
prettily  described :  — 


"  With  light  fantastic  toe,  the  nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  every  swain  ; 
And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 
Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets  and  pinks, 
Mix'd  with  the  greens  of  bouret,  mint  and  thyme, 
And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms, 
Such  custom  holds  along  th'  irriguous  vales, 
From  Wreken's  brow  to  rocky  Dolvoryn, 
Sabrina's  early  haunt." 


V^Tv peculiar  reverence  was  attached 
to  the  garlands  woven  for  festival  oc- 
casions, and  the  Romans,  particularly, 
considered  it  a  grave  breach  of  decorum 
to  wear  such  garlands  in  public.  In- 
deed, such  indecorous  use  of  these 
sacred  garlands  was  punished,  and  on 
one  occasion  Lucius  Fulvius,  a  banker, 
having  been  convicted  at  the  time  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  of  looking  from 
his  balcony  with  a  chaplet  of  roses  on 
his  head,  was  thrown  into  prison,  unde 
orders  from  the  Senate,  and  kept  there 
sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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A  further  instance of  extreme  severity 
was  in  the  ease  of  P.  Munatius,  who 
was  condemned  by  the  Triumvirate  to 

be  put  in  chains  for  having  robbed  the 
statue  of  Marsyas  of  its  garlands,  and 
crowning  himself  with  them. 

In  the  literature  of  the  past  are 
countless  allusions  to  the  estimation  in 
which  such  garlands  are  held,  and  it 
may  be  remembered  that  Montesquieu 
remarked  that  it  was  with  two  or  three 
hundred  crowns  of  oak-leaves  that 
Rome  conquered  the  world. 

To-day  we  show  honour  by  throw- 
ing garlands  to  those  that  charm  us  on 
the  mimic  stage,  and  there  are  many 
links,  if  we  would  but  search  them 
out,  between  the  symbolism  of  the 
past  and  our  usages  of  to-day. 

In  some  parts  of  England  wreaths  of 
tulips  have  been  used  till  recent  days  to 
garland  wells  on  Holy  Thursday.  In 
the  north  of  France  the  cherry  boughs 
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bearing  the  first  ripe  fruit  are  laid  across 
the  mouth  of  the  well  to  insure  for  that 
season  a  bountiful  supply  of  fruit.  The 
ascribing  of  qualities  of  good  or  evil 
to  various  plants  and  trees  goes  back 
as  far  as  there  are  any  records.  The 
South  Sea  Islanders  use  flowers  as  a 
part  of  every-day  life,  —  for  ceremo- 
nies, for  adornment,  for  worship.  They 
affirm  that  the  scent  of  a  flower  is  its 
spirit,  and  in  order  that  their  dead  may 
be  sustained  by  the  fragrance  they  cover 
the  grave  with  the  sweetest  flowers. 

The  origin  of  the  names  of  plants 
presents  a  curious  branch  of  the  study 
of  horticulture.  Many  are  wrapped 
in  obscurity,  but  tulip  is  from  a  Per- 
sian word,  meaning  turban,  and  having 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
The  pretty  narcissus  is  in  memory  of 
a  foolish  youth,  and  daffodil  seems  to 
have  been  a  homely  name  given  in 
affection  to  a  home  flower. 
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rhese  charming  "dwellers  oi  the 
dust  "  become  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing.    One  little  root  nurtured   and 

tciKkd  may  live  as  lonj;  as  you  do, 
appearing  anew  each  spring  with 
added  numbers  to  glorify  the  garden 
spot.  So  sturdy  is  it  that  even  neg- 
lect does  not  break  its  heart,  nor  can 
it  to  lose  hope,  though  its  nuggets  of 
gold  may  not  be  so  numerous.  Cour- 
age is  a  quality  that  always  inspires 
admiration,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
coupled  with  beauty  and  solid  worth. 
Shelley,  that  poet  so  susceptible  to 
all  the  influences  of  nature,  took  the 
flowers  at  their  true  worth  when  he 
wrote :  — 


"  The  pied  wind  floWefs  and  the  tulip  tall, 

And  narcissi,  the  l.iiivM  juneng  them  all. 
Who  graze  "ii  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  teems, 
Till  they  die  at  their  own  dear  bveliin 
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